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TRIUMPH TO AMERICAN GENIUS!!! 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


A.W. LADD & Gos 
PIANO FORTES, 


AT THE 
GREAT PARIS EXHIBITION, 


CVEKR THREE HUNDRED INSTRUMENTS WHICH WERE FOR COMPETITION. 


The above Instruments are considered 


THE BEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD. 


IN THEIR 
NEW SCALES AND NEW GRAND ACTION 
astonish all who examine their Pianos, 


We invite the attention of those who have an interest in the improvement of the Piano Forte, 
to call and examine our Instruments, at the 


GREAT PIANO FORTE WAREROONS, 
519 BROADWAY, ST. ‘NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


where may be found 


Che Hargest and Hest Assortment of Pianos im the City. 


JUDSON & MUNGER, Sole Agents for 
A. W. LADD & CO.’8 PIANO FORTES, 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO.’S MELODEONS, 


And Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED DOUBLE OCTAVE (OR CELESTIAL) PIANO FORTES. 


A Large Assortment of Low Priced Pianos, of various Makers. 
Also, Second Hand Pianos. 


PIANOS FOR HIRE, AND RENT ALLOWED UPON THE PURCHASE. 
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> LADIES’ WREATH 
| Parlor Annual. 


New York: 


BURDICK AND SCOVILL, 











No. 8 SPRUCE STREET. 
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John Anderson, my Jo John, 
When nature first began, 

To try her canny hand, John, 
Her master-work was man: 

And ye amang them a’, John, 
Sae trig frac top to toe, 

Ye prov’d.to be na’ journey work, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


John Anderson, my Jo John, 
Ye were my first conceit, 
And ye need na’ think it strange, John, 
Tho’ I ca’ ye trim and neat: 
There’s some folk say ye’re auld, John, 
But I ne’er think ye so, 
For ye are a’ the same to me, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


John Anderson, my Jo John, 
When we were first acquaint, 
Your locks were like the raven, John, 
Your bonny brow was brent; 
But now ye’re growing auld, John, 
Your locks are like the spaw— 
Yet blessings on that frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


John Anderson, my Jo John, 
Frae year to year we’ve past, 

And soon that year maun come, John, 
Will bring us to our last; 

But let not that affright us, John, 
Our hearts were ne’er our foe, 

Tho’ the days are gane that we have seen, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


John Anderson, my Jo John, 

We’ve climbed the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We’ve had wi’ ane anither: 
Now we may totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 
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JOHN ANDERSON TO HIS JEAN. 





BY MRS. J. WEBB. 





On, Jean, it seems but yesterday, 
Since, light as ony fawn, 
Ye tripped in virgin basbfulness, 
Across the flowery lawn ; 
Andbright your golden hair waved, 
That time has strewn with snaw; 
Yet still ye wear youth’s winning smile, 
Though youth’s bright morn’s awa’, 


Tho’ your eye be na’ sae clear, Jean, 
As when, in youthful prime, 

Sae sweetly, sae confidingly, 
Its melting glance met mine: 

Tho’ passion’s hour hath fled, Jean, 
And cauld our pulses be, 

Your mellowed look of kindly love, 
Still gently beams on me. 


Like birds we’ve joyed in spring, Jean, 
Like flowers in summer’s prime, 

Like waving grain to autumn’s blast 
We've gently bowed to time. 

I’m sure ye would na’ change, Jean, 
In life’s calm evening hour, 

The peace a well spent life imparts, 
For passion’s morn of power. 


And though the grave’s white blossoms, Jean, 


Are scattered on your brow, 
And in life’s glass the ebbing sands 
Are wasted thin and few ; 
No change our hearts can know, Jean, 
But lang as life shall last, 
We’ll gild our hopes of future bliss 
With memories of the past. 











ANNIE LEIGHTON. 
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*€ Morner, I think I should like to die of consumption !” 

The speaker was a fragile, delicate looking girl of fourteen. 

‘Why, Annie, what a strange idea! What put that into your 
head ?” And Mrs. Leighton looked up at her daughter with a won- 
dering expression. 

‘“*T have been reading the experience of one who had the consump- 
tion. Just listen to what he says. ‘The consumptive, when free 
from the more distressing accompaniments @f the disease, especially 
if he spends much of his time in the open air, experiences a suzpris- 
ing buoyancy and elasticity of spirits. Even while the shadow of 
death is darkening his pathway, he is not gloomy and depressed.— 
The sway of the gross animal nature grows weaker as the body weak- 
ens ; while the higher attributes of the soul gather new vigor. It 
seems, indeed, as if the ties which bind body and spirit together, are 
gradually loosened, and that while its frail tenement is decaying, the 
soul is pluming its wing for its homeward flight. The mental vision 
seems clearer and stronger ; the ideas are purer and loftier ; and 
the views in regard to futurity are clearer and more comprehensive ; 
as if the purified, spiritual vision were piercing the misty veil which 
hides the world beyond the grave.’” 

As Annie read on, in a voice tremulous with enthusiastic feeling, 
Mrs. Leighton gazed upon her thoughtfully and anxiously. Never 
before, she thought, had she appeared so lovely. She was half re- 
clining on the sofa, with the soft white drapery falling gracefully 
around her slender figure, her head supported by one hand, while 
the bare arm, over which fell a cloud of brown curls, seemed almost 
transparent in contrast with the rich crimson cushions. Her fair 
face was faintly flushed with excitement, and her eyes lighted up 
with new brilliance. But a painful thrill shot through the fond mo- 
ther’s heart. She knew that Annie had never been strong and ro- 
bust ; but then she was rarely ill, and the thought that her darling 
child could die, had never seriously presented itself to her mind ; and 
many were the bright dreams of her beautiful child’s future life, in 
which she had indulged. But the sudden and singular remark of 
the young girl, had awakened a new and painful train of thought.— 
She remembered with a feeling of alarm, that, although Mr. Leigh- 
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ton himself seemed perfectly healthy, several of his family, including 
two young and lovely sisters, had died of consumption : and it had 
often been remarked that Annie bore astriking resemblance to these 
sisters, Mr. Leighton seemed gratified with this, and often when he 
played with the child’s sunny curls, and looked into her soft, thought- 
ful eyes, he felt that he loved her more deeply, because she was so 
much like the loved ones he had lost. She had always been a quiet 
child, with a thoughtfulness of character and a precocity of intellect 
far beyond her years, often astonishing her friends by the depth and 
vigor of her reasoning and the maturity of her ideas ; and this had 
been a source of gratification to them ; but now it only increased the 
mother’s anxiety ; and while she looked on the lovely girl who had 
been the pride and joy of her life, a vision of a pale, shrouded form 
and a dark grave, rose before her, and an involuntary prayer went 
up from her heart. 

“Oh, mother,” said Annie, “who would not be willing to suffer 
this dreaded disease, if the soul could be thus elevated, and purified, 
and fitted for the communion of angels? When I die, let it be of 
consumption !” and her young face wore an expression of deep fervor. 

“My child, why do you talk so ?” said Mrs. Leighton sadly. “It 
pains me to think of the possibility of death for my Annie. Are you 
not well ?” 

“* Oh, yes, mother, perfectly well !” and she sprang lightly to her 
mother’s side, impressing a kiss on her cheek, and then seating her- 
self on an ottoman at her feet, laid her head in her lap. 

“‘ Then, why do you talk so much about dying ?” asked Mrs. 
Leighton, smoothing the shining hair back from the high forehead, 
and winding it in glossy curls around her fingers. 

““T don’t talk of it half as often as I think of it. I never look over 
a beautiful landscape, or listen to a burst of rich music, without think- 
ing how much more beautiful and glorious Heaven must be ; for you 
know, ‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things the Father hath prepared for them that 
love Him ;’ and when I think of this, I feel as if I could leave every- 
thing here, if I could only live with Jesus and the angels.” 

The sunlight, tempered by the rose-colored curtains, fell around 
the slight, white-robed figure like a soft halo, lighting up the fair, 
pure face with a pale lustre ; and Mrs. Leighton, awed by the words 
and manner of the child, so ‘spiritual and exalted, -_ almost as if 
in the presence of an angel. 

‘“¢ Has consumption been hereditary in your family » she inquired 
of her husband when they were alone that evening. 
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‘*T don’t know. I never thought about it. Let mesee. My mo- 
ther died of consumption, and William, and Lizzie, and Annie,” he 
said sadly. ‘And I have heard that my mother’s mother, and one or 
two of her sisters died of the same disease. Yes, it certainly has 
been hereditary in my mother’s family, But why do you ask ?” 

**T feel troubled about Annie.” 

“Why? Is she unwell ?” asked Mr, Leighton, anxiously. 

“No; but she talks so strangely, for a mere child, about dying ; 
and to-day she wished she might die of consumption.” 

“Oh, is that all?” he replied, laughing. ‘It is only some foolish 
whim she has got in her head ; she will soon forget it.” 

**T think not. She very often speaks with a strange calmness 
about dying, though it never struck me so forcibly before. She is 
much more thoughtful than most children of her age. Have you 
not noticed the surprising vigor and depth of her mind, so rare in 
one so young ?” 

*‘ Yes, very often. But what of that? Surely that isn’t a sign 
she is going to die.” 

“IT donot know. Fruits which ripen earliest, decay soonest. And 
then, her delicate, fragile beauty—” 

“‘ Why, my dear,” interrupted Mr. Leighton, cheerfully, wishing 
to dispel his wife’s sadness, ‘‘ you seem determined to think that our 
darling Annie is at Death’s door. For myself, instead of seeing 
anything very alarming in Annie’s beauty, I feel proud of it.” - 

“So do TI; but you know the fairest flowers are frailest ; and I 
cannot help fearing that Annie will share the fate of your sisters, 
whom she so much resembles.” 

Mr. Leighton sat silent and thoughtful a few minutes, and then 
said, as if speaking to himself— 

“‘ My father’s family were not consumptive, and I - as healthy 
as any one: and your family,” turning to bis wife, “ were never 
troubled with this disease ; so I don’t think we seed fear for Annie 
on that score.’ 

“True ; but after her strange wish, and the subsequent strange 
conversation had aroused my fears, I remetibered a book in the library 
which treats of hereditary dinceses ; ; and as the idea that Annie 
might possibly have inherited a predisposition to consumption, ad 
entered my mind, I examined it. The author says that the disease 
often lies dormant in one generation, and developes itself in the next, 
and that it can be controlled and held in check only by the strictest 
attention to the laws of health. Healso gives a very minute descrip- 
tion of those persons most liable to be affected by it. For instance, 
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@ very fair and clear complexion, flushing instantaneously with the 
least exercise or excitement ; an imperfectly developed chest, and 
unusual precocity of intellect ; and all this applies to Annie.” 

** Well, I cannot see any very great cause for alarm, She is never 
very sick, and has no cough.” 

“* Yes ; but then she is not strong ; and when she takes cold, she 
is always troubled with cough and hoarseness.” 

“Oh, you musn’t distress yourself so much about her !” said Mr. 
Leighton, encouragingly. ‘I think, if we take good care of her, 
there is no danger.” 

But Mrs. Leighton was not satisfied. She studied the best works 
on the disease she so much dreaded ; and her care of Annie’s health 
was redoubled. And Mr. Leighton, although he would not acknowl- 
edge even to himself that his wife’s fears had any foundation, watch- 
ed his idolized child with anxious solicitude. 

Two years passed away, and Annie Leighton was a tall, graceful 
maiden. Her mind had developed itself with astonishing rapidity 
and power ; but the body, instead of gaining strength, was still frail. 
Exceedingly beautiful was her young face, so very fair and clear, with 
such a faint, rosy glow on the soft, round cheek ; such dark, lustrous 
eyes and glossy brown curls, shading the almost transparent neck 
and brow ; but the thoughtful observer felt a painful foreboding in 
gazing on that delicate face and slight form. 

“Oh, Annie, don’t set in such a strong current of air !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Leighton, coming into the parlor. The day had been excessive- 
ly warm and sultry ; but towards evening, a bank of dark clouds roll- 
ed up in the west, and a cool breeze sprang up. Annie had drawn 
a chair to the open window, to enjoy the refreshing air, and watch 
the masses of silver-fringed clouds, as they rose in fantastic, ever- 
changing forms, illumined now and then by flashes of vivid lightning. 
She had been seated thus some time, absorbed in contemplating the 
scene, which became every moment more grand and imposing, when 
her mother’s voice aroused her. 

*T don’t think it will hurt me ; the heat has been so very oppres- 
sive, and this cool air is so invigorating.” 

‘J know it, my dear ; but you take cold so very easily, you should 
be careful how you expose yourself.” 

Annie moved reluctantly away from the window ; for the rising 
storm had a fascination for one with her quick appreciation and strong 
love of the beautiful and sublime. 

‘‘ Are you not well?” inquired her mother the next morning, as 
Annie dropped her needle-work, and leaned her head wearily on the 
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sofa-pillows. Her eyes had a glassy brightness, and her cheeks a 
deeper flush than usual. 

** Not quite well,” she answered. “I have aslight head-ache, and 
my throat is a little sore ; but I shall feel better after going out.” 

‘* You had better not go out to-day. The ground is so damp 
after the rain, and I am sure you took cold sitting at the open win- 
dow last evening.” 

** Perhaps so ; and I will stay in, if you think best ; but I should 
love to take a long ramble,” said Annie, looking out over the green 
lawn, glittering in the morning sunlight as if sown with diamonds, 
and then glancing at a broad belt of woodland, her favorite resort, 
from which the rich melody of bird-music came floating on the air. 

‘Tf you feel well enough, you can go out in the carriage this after- 
noon,” said her mother. But she did not feel well enough then, nor 
for several days afterwards. Such attacks were by no means rare. 
The least exposure gave her a violent cold, from which she recover- 
ed, without seeming seriously injured, ’tis true, but every attack 
weakened the defences of the citadel of life. 

*€ Doctor, do you think she can recover ?” 

Mrs. Leighton spoke in a voice of forced calmness ; but it was 
easy to see that her heart was filled with deep emotion. 

“‘ My dear madam,” said the benevolent looking physician, taking 
her hand, “I will be candid with you. Your daughter is in a very 
critical situation, and the probability of her recovery is slight ; yet, 
I have attended. those who rallied when really in more danger than 
she is at present.” 

“Then you think it possible for her to recover ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Leighton, eagerly. 

“Yes, possible !” emphasizing the last word, and the physician 
took his leave. 

In a darkened room, where scarce a whisper broke the deep silence, 
lay Annie Leighton in a heavy slumber, which seemed the stupor 
of death. The face, so pale and still in its calm repose, the thin, 
white hands resting on the counterpane, the figure lying so perfect- 
ly motionless—all spoke of death. It was only by the faint, almost 
imperceptible breathing, that life revealed itself. Hour after hour 
the parents sat watching and praying silently beside her. At last, 
there was a long drawn sigh, a slight movement of the hands, and 
Annie opened her eyes. 

‘* Mother, are you here ?” 

“ Yes, darling, but don’t talk, you are very weak,” and tears of joy 
and thanksgiving swelled into the parents’ eyes. The shadow of death 
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which had darkened the household had passed away. Weeks went by 
before Annie took her place in the parlor, and then she was but the 
shadow of her former self, so pale, and feeble, and languid, had her vio- 
lent illness left her. Slowly the winter with its storms and chilling 
winds, passed by, and when the warm airs of spring-time awoke the 
birds and flowers, Annie was better. . Her eye grew bright, the faint 
glow came back to her cheek, and her feeble step regained its elasti- 
city. She was even more cheerful and animated than formerly, and re- 
turned to her old pursuits and recreations with redoubled enjoyment. 

** Annie really seems stronger and better than before her illness,” 
said Mr. Leighton to his wife, as they stood on the piazza, watching 
their beloved daughter as she rode gaily along the gravelled carriage- 
way. 

‘* Yes, I think her health is perfectly restored ;” and as the tears 
sprang to her eyes, she murmured, “ How very beautiful !” 

It was indeed a beautiful picture. Annie had paused beside the 
old gardener, who was busy arranging a rustic basket for flowers ; 
and with her straw hat thrown back, allowing her bright curls to fall 
over her fair neck, her cheek flushed with exercise, and her eyes 
sparkling with happiness ; she was conversing pleasantly, while with 
easy gracefulness she curbed the beautiful animal, who seemed proud 
of his fair burden. 

But summer came with its long, sultry days, and the heat had a 
more debilitating effect on Annie than ever before. She often rose, 
languid and restless, with a bright red spot on her cheek, and when 
questioned, complained of a slight pain in her side, and a little dif- 
ficulty in breathing. Still, she had no cough, and her parents, 
though troubled and apprehensive, were not seriously alarmed ; she 
seemed to recover from these slight indispositions so quickly, and en- 
joyed such a flow of spirits. One warm, foggy morning, she had 
risen feeling more than usually enervated. She had lain on the sofaa 
long time with closed eyes, and her mother thought she was asleep. 
She had, almost unconsciously, been watching Annie, and she could 
discern a slight alteration in her face. It had recently lost some of its 
fullness, and seemed paler, except that the cheeks wore a deeper crim- 
son, than formerly. The brow too was slightly contracted, as if from 
suffering ; anda painful foreboding thrilled the mother’s heart. The 
shadow of evil which had years before crossed her path, now return- 
ed darker and heavier than ever; and leaning her head upon her 
hand, silent but bitter tears fell fast upon her work. 

“ Mother,” said Annie, without opening her eyes, “ I don’t think 
I shall live long.” 
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“Why, my child ? what makes you think so ?” asked Mrs, Leigh- 
ton, forcing back the tears, and striving to speak calmly. 

**T cannot tell; only I have had that impression a long time.— 
I feel it down deep in my heart.” 

“Tt is because you feel weak and low spirited. When the hot 
weather is over, you will be well,” said Mrs, Leighton, encouragingly ; 
but her heart did not echo her words. 

“No, mother, do not deceive yourself. There are mysterious 
shadowings and premonitions, known and understood only by the in- 
ner spirit, which tell me that the shadows of the dark valley are be- 
ginning to close around me. But for me death is not the king of 
terrors. He is rather a bright angel, who will free my spirit from 
the debasing influences which bind it down to sin and unholiness, and 
open to it the portals of heaven. ‘ Oh, death, where is thy sting ! 
Oh, grave, where is thy victory !’” 

She had half risen from her reclining position while speaking, and 
there was a look of such lofty faith in her lustrous eyes, and a tone of 
such deep solemnity in her voice, that Mrs. Leighton felt it would be 
almost sinful to give way to the grief which was struggling in her heart. 
From that moment in her secret soul, she looked upon her daughter 
as one drawing near to the tomb. 

As the summer and autumn wore away, Annie grew weaker, but, 
as yet she suffered little, and as the body waxed feebler, the spirit 
seemed to become more pure and spiritual. When her strength 
permitted, she still engaged in her accustomed pursuits with undi- 
minished delight, and seldom spoke of her failing health ; but when 
she did, it was evident that the great change which awaited her, en- 
gaged a large share of her thoughts. And the passages marked in 
her little Bible showed this. ‘‘ In my Father’s house are many man- 

sions. If it were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself.” ‘ And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain.” ‘‘ And they 
shall see His face, and His name shall be in their foreheads,” ‘‘ And 
there shall be no night there ; and they need no candle, neither light 
of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth them light, and they shall reign 
forever andever.” ‘‘ For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality.” 
“* Why should I fear death ?” she would sometimes say ; “ it is 
only a pleasant journey home. The dark valley seems not dark to 
me ; for has not Jesus passed through it, and illumined it by his 
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presence ? Surely I should not fear to walk where I have his foot- 
steps to guide me.” - 

Day by day she grew thinner and paler; but her eye and cheek 

were bright with the fire which was destroying her. There was 
an airy lightness, a gay cheerfulness in her tones and manner, which 
awoke transient hopes of returning health in all hearts but her mo- 
ther’s and herown. At times, there was an indescribable something, 
almost like a lofty inspiration about her—as if the veil which sepa- 
rated the mortal from the immortal, were being rent asunder, and 
the spirit were revealing itself palpably—and a far-seeing wisdom and 
spirituality in her expressions, which awed those who listened to her. 
Of music she had ever been exceedingly fond ; and when, from ner- 
vous restlessness, her nights were sleepless, the household was often 
aroused by low, soft music, rising as the performer’s feelings warmed, 
into strains of thrilling, enthusiastic power, until it seemed as if the 
soul were pouring itself out in song. When apprehensions were ex- 
pressed, that the exertion and agitation might prove injurious, she 
would answer— 
’ “No; it gives me strength. It brings before me a vision of the 
home to which I am hastening ; where the angels strike their harps 
to the grand chorus swelling out around the throne of God—‘ Alle- 
luia ! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth !’ ” 

And although those solemn strains pealing out on the silence of 
the night, awoke tears and sorrow, they also brought a soothing con- 
solation to the stricken ones who listened. Winter came round 
again ; and the cough, which had been so slight as scarcely to attract 
attention, became more distressing, and Annie was confined to the 
house. Still, her sufferings in the intervals of coughing, were not 
severe ; and many happy hours were spent in the society of those 
she loved ; for, although a shadow rested on their hearts, they could 
not feel so keenly, the separation they knew must come soon, while 
Annie was so cheerful and happy. 

‘“‘ Mother,” she said one day, holding up a long shining curl she 
had severed from her head, “‘ when I am gone, you may give this to 
Henry Warner.” 

Mrs. Leighton looked up, inquiringly. 

‘“‘T see you are surprised,” said Annie, smiling faintly. “I will 
tell you why I wish you to give him this. Last spring, you remem- 
ber, he often called to take me out ; and I perceived with sorrow 
that he entertained a warmer affection than mere friendship for me. 
Still, I could not, consistently with maidenly reserve, acquaint him 
with my feelings on the subject, nor could I refuse his delicate at- 
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tentions without seeming rudeness. At length he made the avowal 
I so much dreaded ; and then I told him of my solemn conviction, 
that my days were numbered, and that it would be worse than folly 
to encourage an affection which must be changed into a crushing 

sorrow by my early death ; and then he pleaded with tearful earnest- 

ness that he might be permitted to soothe my dying hours ; but I 

felt that it would be cruel, if not sinful, to shadow the brightness of 

his young life with a grief which would be ten-fold more keeuly felt, 

if he should spend his time in my society, strengthening the holy ties 

of affection, only to haye them snapped rudely asunder: so I was 

firm, and I think I was right.” 

Annie’s voice quivered a little, and a tear hung on the long eye- 
lashes. But tears fell fast on the work Mrs, Leighton held in her 
hand. 

** My poor child, did you not suffer too in this separation ? Had 
you no affection for him ?” 

“‘ If I were not destined to be the bride of Death, I could find hap- 
piness in loving him,” answered Annie, in a low voice. ‘“ But the 
parting was far less painful to both then, than it would be now.” 

Mrs. Leighton looked in wondering admiration on the frail, fading 
girl, who had shown such firmness in the noble sacrifice she had 
made ; and taking the tress of hair, laid it, wet with tears, in Annie’s 
little box of choice treasures, 

‘*T should like to live till the leaves and flowers come again,” said 
Annie, looking out on the brown lawn, now bathed in the soft sun- 
light of an early, quiet spring day. Mrs, Leighton gathered some 
delicate tea rose-buds and scented geraniums from the window-plants, 
and laid them on the pillow. 

“Oh! these are beautiful!” she exclaimed, looking up with a- 
bright smile*in her mother’s face ; ‘‘ but they are poor prisoners like 
myself: and I love the hardy wild-flowers better. There is an idea 
of freedom and independence connected with them ; pushing up 
their green leaves and bright blossoms through the cold brown earth, 
in spite of chilling winds and hoary frost. But,” she added some- 
what sadly, “‘ I shall never gather them again.” 

She lay silent, gazing out at the deep blue sky, whose brightness 
was partly veiled by light fleecy clouds. 

“Oh, the earth is so beautiful !” and a tear fell on the pillow; 
“but,” she exclaimed, clasping her thin hands, while her pale face 
and brilliant eyes lighted up with an expression of enthusiastic de- 
votion ; ‘‘ how much more beautiful must heaven be, where the Lord 
Jesus unveils his radiant glory.” 














ANNIE LEIGHTON. 


**¢ Filled with delight, my raptured soul 
Would here no longer stay ; 
Though Jordan’s waves around me roll, 
Fearless I’d launch away !’” 


April, with its sunshine and showers was passing by, and the in- 
valid grew daily more feeble. Still she suffered little pain ; only an 
insensibly increasing languor, which affected the frail body alone, for 
the spirit seemed to catch the inspiration of immortality, as it near- 
ed the portals of eternal life. Daily, a carefully arranged boquet of 
delicate wild-flowers was laid on her pillow, mingled sometimes with 
richer and rarer blossoms, whose language told a tale of devoted 
affection. 

** Oh, I know,” she would exclaim, “ where these were gathered. 
These pure snow-drops came from the mossy seat, at the foot of the 
old oak, where I planted them ; and these fragile little wind-flowers 
grew under the clump of laurel ; and these violets bloom beside the 
little brook.” And sometimes a shadow-of sadness stole over her 
face, as if the thought of leaving so much beauty were painful. 

‘Who gathers these flowers ?” she asked one day, after looking a 
long time at a beautiful boquet, the language of which was, “ Faith- 
ful until death.” 

‘Can you not guess ?” said her mother, with a sad smile. 

Annie’s pale face flushed, and her eyes were dim with tears, as she 
murmured, 

**T hoped he had forgotten.” 

‘She was silent awhile, and then said, in a low tone— 

‘* Mother, when you see that Iam dying, let him come ; and, mo- 
ther, keep these flowers he brings, and put them with the hair I 
gave you.” 

“‘ Yes, darling ;” and the mother turned away to hide the blind- 
ing tears. 

May came, and the silver buds swelled into leaves, and the orchards 
were laden with fragrant blossoms. The landscape on which Annie’s 
eye rested, was no longer brown and cheerless. .The gushing song 
of birds came through the open windows from the green woodland ; 
the smooth lawn was carpeted with soft grass ; the garden was bright 
with the flowers she had planted ; and the graceful willows she lov- 
ed so well, waved their light branches before her windows, One day 
she had been unusually cheerful. Her eyes were bright, her cheek 
flushed ; and a very faint hope that she was better trembled in her 
parents’ hearts. 

“ Annie, my love, do you not feel better and stronger ?” inquired 
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Mrs. Leighton, as the invalid, supported by pillows, gazed with a 
smile of delight on the sky, now brilliant with the varying glory of 
sunset. 

“Yes, mother; the weary traveler always feels happier when 
almost home.” 

“Oh, Annie, my child! if we could keep you here !” and the tears 
fell fast on the thin, white hand her mother held. 

“‘ Annie, my daughter, how can I give you up!” and the father’s 
strong frame shook with suppressed emotion. 

“Can you wish to keep me away from heaven ?—away from God ? 
Let me go cheerfully, for God hath called me! There is a voice in 
my soul, which tells me that even now the shadows of the dark val- 
ley are closing around me ; but,” she added, looking upward with 
an expression of reverence and love, “‘ ‘I will fear no evil, for Thoti 
art with me ; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.’ ” 

Night came softly down, with her dark blue skies, and myriads of 
glittering stars ; but still-there was no very decided change in Annie ; 
and her mother urged her to rest. 

“*No, mother ; I shall never sleep again. There shall be no more 
night for me ; for the glory of the Lord will be the light of my home.” 

Henry Warner came, and knelt in an agony of anguish beside her ; 
but the sublime faith, the fervent love, the holy calmness, seeming 
to gather strength as the ties of mortality were loosened, awed even 
the deep grief of his breaking heart ; and no sound of passionate 
weeping disturbed the dying one. With her own cold hand she gave 
him the little keepsakes she had treasured for him ; whispering words 
of affection and hope, which, in after life, were the still, small voice 
which cheered him onward in life’s battle. Slowly a change 
came over her ; and with words of triumphant joy, mingled with 
the sobs and bitter weeping of those around her, the spirit went home 
just as the stars were paling in the kindling sky. Joy for the freed 
soul, lost to us in the brightness of heaven, as the stars are lost in 
the brilliance of morning ! 


ee 





The rich patient cures the poor physician much more often than 
the poor physician the rich patient ; and it is rather paradoxical, that 
the rapid resovery of the one usually depends upon the procrastina- 
ted disorder of the other, Some persons will tell you with an air of 
the miraculous, that they recovered although they were given over, 
whereas they might with more reason have said, they recovered be- 
cause they were given over. 

















EMMA GILLINGHAM BOSTWICK. 


SON eee 
BY DAVID M. STONE. 





Emma GILLINGHAM, fourth daughter of George Gillingham, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1814. Her father was for many years the 
leader of the orchestra of the Park theater in New York, and 
the family occupied a high social position. Emma gave unmis- 
takable evidence of extraordinary musical precocity. She could 
catch the melody of a simple ballad, and sing it correctly, long 
before she could speak, except in the lisping accents of infancy. Her 
voice was remarkable, and she learned at a very early age, to accom- 
pany herself upon the piano. Her mother died when she was six 
years of age, and her father did not long survive her, so that Emma 
was left an orphan at a very tender age. It was her good fortune, 
however, to become acquainted with Mr. John Paddon, an excellent 
organist and well known as a musical composer, who married the 
eldest Miss Gillingham, and became Emma’s friend and instructor. 
Under his tuition she laid the foundation of a thorough musical ed- 
ucation, and this has been one secret of her success. When she was 
fifteen, a distinguished citizen of New York heard her sing a difficult 
passage from one of the celebrated masters, and was so struck with 
her remarkable genius, that he offered to defray her expenses to 
Europe, if she desired to finish her education abroad. She chose, 
however, to remain at home, and thus she is entitled to the name 
which in so many other respects she so richly merits—that of Tue 
American VOCALIST. 

While yet a belle and in the very pride of maidenhood, she was 
married to Mr. Charles Bostwick, and gave herself up to her home 
and family, and the loving circle which her many social gifts drew 
around her. Shedesired no other stage of action, and, but for the order- 
ing of Providence, which left her partially dependent upon her talents 
for the support of those most dear to her, she would never have ex- 
changed the sanctity of private life for the eclat of the concert-room. 
As the fortunes of her family declined, she was frequently urged by 
judicious friends, to turn her extraordinary musical talents to some 
pecuniary account, and to the gratification of the public, she at last 
reluctantly consented. It is about three years since she gave her 
first public concert. This was attended by the very élite of the city, 
nearly all of whom were personally known to the fair vocalist. Her 
first essay was a triumph ; but it was not the period of her greatest 
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success, for she sang amid many discouragements, and did not com- 
mand all of her powers. She gave twelve concerts at Niblo’s Saloon 
in the fall of 1854, and, in the ensuing winter, made a musical tour 
through the United States, singing in all of the principal cities, and 
everywhere winning fresh laurels, 

Mr. Bostwick soon after died, and she accepted an offer to take 
charge of the music in Calvary church in this city, where she is now 
engaged. She still gives occasional concerts, and always to the great 
delight of her audience. She has a very interesting and promising 
family. Her eldest daughter is a beautiful girl who inherits her 
mother’s passion for music, and no small portion of her mother’s talent. 

Mrs. Bostwick’s voice is a pure soprano, of a flute-like sweetness 
in the upper register, and, in this respect, unsurpassed by that of 
any other vocalist ever heard in this country. It has a compass of 
three octaves from E to E, and is useful throughout, but loses in 
quality as it descends towards the lower limit. Its purity is its most 
remarkable characteristic, and in this respect, in the upper notes, it 
very much resembles that of Jenny Lind. It is also very flexible, 
but falls far short of the Swedish Nightingale in that particular.— 
Such embellishments as she chooses, however, she executes with 
marvellous precision and good taste. Her friends like best to hear 
her in an unadorned ballad, and for this description of music she has 
no living superior. In person Mrs. Bostwick is rather above the 
medium height, with a full-rounded bust, a fine arm and hand, and 
@ pleasant, sunshiny face, with a beautiful blue eye, from which looks 
out a true woman’s soul. Her hair is a dark auburn, and her com- 
plexion is a clear, healthy blonde. We cannot better close this sketch 
than with the following sonnet which was addressed to her by the 
poet Hosmer. 


TO MRS, EMMA GILLINGHAM BOSTWICK. 


Sine on, unrivalled warbler! never more 
Will mortal ear be blest by such a strain : 
Its sweet, enamored echo will remain 

Until the fever of this life is o’er. 

Such notes were heard in Eden, ere its bowers 
Were sullied by the clinging taint of sin— 
When all was pure the human heart within, 

And sunshine Jay upon unfading flowers. 

I would not for a blest hereafter, pray 
A heaven for which the troubled spirit longs, 

If in its halls I could not hear alway, 
Enchanting, thrilling music like thy songs. 

Sing on, thou Bird of Melody, and fill 

My heart with rapture, till its pulse is still! 
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RENUNCIATION. 


BY GEO. 8, BURLEIGH. 





Wuorves takes up as the burden of his song, the verse of Pope : 
“ Oh, Happiness! our beings end and aim !” 


must read the moral of those words in a far different spirit than what 
may be presumed to have inspired a disciple of Bolingbroke. The 
words are true, if you look far enough and high enough for their 
significance, in the ultimate regions of the tried and perfected moral 
nature ; but are false and illusive, as a vapor of the pit, if you will 
fetter their meaning to the dominion of the senses, 

With men who have a disposition to degrade the application of 
the sentiment, we should come nearer to the true end of life if we 
met that disposition with the broad assertion, that happiness is not 
at all the end of life, is in no wise the purpose for which we are 
planted here ; and that on the contrary abnegation of self, the re- 
nunciation of our delights and passions, the perpetual offering to 
God of our powers, in a grand self-sacrifice, is the true end and aim 
of life. 

To this length we need not go with right minds, and we hope to 
say a word before we close, that may reconcile the extremes, and 
make both true, on one common-ground of pleasant duty. 

It is the universal law of all forms, animate or inanimate, whether 
in the dark chambers of the crystal and stalectite, or the green fields 
and sun-lit meadows, td give a price for all they take. A strict 
account is rendered by nature, for every atom, and by every atom to 
nature, ‘ ; 

The very ocean with all its majesty and power, seeming so inde- 
pendent, and sovereign in its awful depths, would perish from the 
face of the whole earth, if the dew drops of the morning should for- 
get the lesson of self-renunciation, or its own proud billows should 
refuse to render a price for their aggregated waters. The specific 
gravity of the water is changed by many millions of tons through 
the simple, scarcely perceptible action of evaporation, which lifts the 
vaporized water to the clouds, and leaves behind the immense salt 
and lime deposits which it held in solution, to make more dense the 
remaining mass, Then the fresh waters fall back again, the clouds 
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pay their debt to the deep, and all that sunken weight of matter re- 
ascends to mingle with the surface, and thus a perpetual circulation 
is maintained, imperceptible, almost, and not at all indebted to the 
rivers and winds, which lay the waters of the sea under vast obliga- 
tions on their own account, which the old weltering monster pays as 
willingly, and toas good purpose. Selfishness in nature would prove 
the annihilation of things. Without renunciation of theirvery elemen- 
tal selves, no created thing could survive, or endure, or be endured, in 
all the works of nature. How then can man, the crowning work of 
nature, and the express image of God, be exempt from the univer- 
sal law? He cannot! he may shirk his load of obligation to his 
fellow-man, he may neglect the claims of his own higher nature, and 
be false to the law of his inward harmony, but never shall he escape 
the stern demand of the Master, ‘‘ Pay the price, or take not the 
benefit !” 

The covenant which absolute law proffers to its subjects is, “‘ Be 
true and generous, resign your baser pleasures and lower delights, 
and our Maker, your Maker and mine as well, will crown you with 
nobler delights, and fill you with loftier pleasures. The pain and 
loss which you may voluntarily undergo, shall return transformed 
into a hundred-fold gladness and worth.” 

But if man will not heed this generous promise, and prefers, in the 
blind folly of eager selfishness, to hug his baser nature to his bosom, 
then the inexorable law has its revenge, and no whit less a strict ful- 
fillment of its demands. 

The laws of the moral universe are so ordered, that, to the 
obedient, the path .of duty is the path of pleasure ; and he who 
walks resolutely in that, will arrive to all the good which the most 
enlightened self-interest could attain. If renunciation of the lower 
delights is the demand of God, he makes that demand for the higher 
benefits which obedience will confer. There is a kind of divin 
usury in the economy of morals, by which a genuine sacrifice returns 
a four-fold blessing to surprise the generous heart, and startle the 
sufferer with its great gladness, 

Without a price is there nothing given, The soul that aspires 
to mastery in whatsoever arena, must put resolutely back all the en- 
ervating joys, which a sensual philosophy might promise, and pay 
dearly for what it may hope to prize highly. 

Things have no intrinsie value to the soul ; they are measured 
there by precisely what they cost, to each recipient, and are blessings 
to the full measure of inferior passions sacrificed to their attainment, 
or bitter curses for every atom of nobility and virtue which went to 
their procuration. 


- 
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Our souls act too niggardly for their own best interest, they cling 
to the seed that should be growing to a hundred-fold harvest ; they 
hug the treasure which sinks them, and thinking of the foolish dog 
which dropped the meat for the shadowy beef that glittered so 
temptingly below in the still water, thus losing both substance and 
shadow,—they perpetrate the greater folly of fastening themselves 
to their heavy gold when launching their frail plank on the stormy 
waters. Very rich they may be, in the cold abysses of the deep, but 
what avail riches with the shark and behemoth ? 

Very rich may he be who bending all his powers to the one search 
for gold, grows morally bowed, a crooked, down-looking miserable 
man, with all the relish for what wealth might buy, crushed out of 
him. Has not the strict law had its revenge and its fulfillment ?— 
He would not pay the price of renunciation for those god-like bless- 
ings which the noble only know ; but he has renounced a thousand- 
fold richer inheritance than he was called to resign. 

He had a heart once which leapt when the birds sang, and laugh- 
ed with the brook, which warmed with love-pulses, and answered the 
fluttering of one other heart with a sweet, deep flutter of its own.— 
Ah! was it not a fearful abnegation of self, to resign that palpita- 
ting, quick life-centre and fountain of sacred joy, for six per cent. on 
the dollar semi-annually ? 

He had a mind once, a bright, warm intellect, warm from the 
heart below, which drank great thoughts, and took the glad inebri- 
ation of poesy with an exultant thrill. A thousand grand thoughts 
grew there and trembled on the verge of expression, like young 
eagles, bold and timid at once, on the rocky margin of their nest, 
ready to soar into the heavens, companions of the sun forever, yet 
shrinking from the dread of a fall into the black gulfs below, a mock- 


ing to all the fowls of the air. But something must be renounced . 


to success ; let the fine brain spin no more fancies ; let it grind in 
the mill, and drudge'to create bright dollars! He made the sacri- 
fice, and won the prize, a purchase dear enough to be valuable, but, 
alas, bought with the bright coin of heaven in the unappreciating 
market of the devil. He had a soul once—had once, ah me! the 
saddest words ever uttered of a blessed thing. There were lofty hopes 
germinant with promise to give rest and fresh strength under their 
mighty branches, when the hot noon of weariness and work burned 
over him. There were young aspirations which took hold of heaven, 
and longings which went out to bless the world, and deep awes, sol- 
emn-voiced or mute, which bowed him before God, and led him as a 
pure worshipper through the high mysteries of the universal temple, 
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a child in trust, an evangelist in speech, a reverent worshipper in all 
his soul. 

But success, he said, demanded a price. Our aim is happiness, 
and money is the means. So hope dropped her hold on the vision- 
ary heavens, to grasp substantial gold ; young aspirations gave all 
their plumes for pens to post their ledger withal, and died for lack 
of heavenly air to breathe ; and reverence forgot the altar of God, 
in the eager desire to do gentle service to successful trade on change. 

He paid the price, and won the world—not all of it, not a thou- 
sandth part of an infinitesimal fraction of it, but enough to ruin him, 
enough to point the moral of that fearful question—‘* What shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 

A wise man will pause long before paying such a price for so meagre 
a success ; or rather a wise man will not hesitate, but reject the un- 
equal bargain with a virtuous disdain. He will say, “ If I must offer 
a sacrifice of somewhat to the grudging fates, before I win the prize 
of my ambition, I will seek a prize worthy of a sacrifice, and make 
such immolation as shall leave me richer in the eternal treasury. I 
will sacrifice my worldly ease, not my hope of immortal rest ; I will 
devote my time to the task, and not peril my eternity ; I will sell 
my favor with man, and seek to keep some favor with my own soul 
and my just God, untainted with the airs of the market ;—I will im- 
molate, if need be, the very love of my friend, rather than slay the 
truth or lead weeping honor to the altar ; I will renounce the whole 
world sooner than throw my soul in the stake to win it.” 

So will the true man say in his heart of hearts, so will he do in 
minutest action. The question, then, is never, shall one renounce 
somewhat of his delight, the desirable and pleasant, for the good 
he would obtain ? or renounce nothing, and take what comes 7— 
Such an option is never offered, for in itself it involves the renuncia- 
tion of the desired thing, in refusing to pay the price of it. But the 
question which meets every one, practically, is—Shall I renounce 
for any desired success, the noblest elements of my very nature, or 
the passing conveniences of my circumstantial life ? Shall I sell my 
soul for gain, or sacrifice my ease, fame, wealth, or even the earthly 
life itself, for the everlasting reward of truth and faithfulness ? 

As everything is bought with a price, shall I purchase temporal 
favor and fortune in exchange for eternal things ? or shall I lay the 
transient on the altar of the permanent ? No man can be called a 
wise man who would hesitate at the question: how much less can he 
be counted wise, if his choice is on the evil side ! 
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WOMAN’S WORK 





BY INEZ. 
—_—OOOOn 


Wuererore, Woman, standest thou upon the whitening harvest plain, 
While around thee, all unheeded, drops to earth the ripened grain.— 


Wherefore stretchest out thy hands, and callest for.a larger field, 
Reaching after toils which only weariness and pain would yield, 


When a mission so exalted calls upon thy noblest power, 

And a sphere of God-like action beckons to thee every hour ? “ 
Strife with men would only darken home’s serene and sacred place, 

And the dust of mart and forum thy white garments would deface. 


Sterner cares would bind thee closer down to earth and earthly things,— 
Rougher toils would bruise and tarnish all thy spirit’s lighter wings; 


And the world has need of beauty, need of gentleness and grace, 
Need of woman’s smiles to brighten every high or humble place. 


Thine that realm of beauty, thine to bring all lovely things and fair 
Pouring on the heart of home, till Heaven’s own brightness glimmers there. 


Thine the realm of daily blessing; thine to wreathe the household shrine 
With the flowers of love and kindness, purity and hope divine, 


Not in servile weakness bowing down to any human dust, 
But as ministering spirits, with a holy zeal and trust, 


Praising God, and doing fully all his equal, just commands, 
Thou shouldst walk forth with thy brother, strength and weakness clasping hands, 


Weakness glorified by virtue and made sacred by the might 
Of a strong and earnest spirit shedding forth perpetual light. 


Man’s is action in the Presert,—his, the battle strife for right ; 
Thine, to trace upon the Future, words of everlasting light. 


His, to plead a nation’s needs with eloquent and glowing tongue,— 
Thine, to write thy inspiration on the fresh hearts of the young. 


Thine to elevate the spirit of the age that is to be, : \' 
To a higher, purer accent, a diviner harmony. 


Nor is this a work for ignorance, for thoughtlessness and ease, 
On the golden branch of wisdom, thou, with eager hand, must seize. 


. 
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From the Tree of Life the lustrous bough o’erhangs thy daily path 
Make thyself a shining garland of the brightest leaves it hath. 


At the founts of noblest learning give thy deathless mind to drink, 
Let the great thoughts of the Masters, deep into thy spirit sink. 


Read the glowing book of Nature ; listen to her teachings sweet,— 
Take the bread of life eternal, sitting at Immanuel’s feet. 


Thus thy being shall be strengthened and exalted, heart and brain, 
And thy life will be no longer idle, purposeless and vain. 


Woman frivolous and weak can only stain the Future’s page,— 
Woman wise and true may bring about another golden age. 


Golden age of truth and justice, age of purity and peace, 
When on earth the heavenly kingdom shall have wide and rich increase. 


For the voice may be discarded which a listening nation hears, 
But the faithful mother’s teaching echoes through th’ unnumbered years. 


Does it seem a lowly labor, thus to breathe thyself away 
In a silent, ceaseless working through the long and weary day ? 


Does its weariness oppress thee ? Cheer thy soul with thoughts like these: - 
‘* Well I know that life was given not for selfish rest and ease; 


Labor is the world’s good Genius, faltering not nor turning back 
But to smile upon the blossoms that are glorious in his track. 


Labor is the master key in life’s great song, and the refrain 
Worthiest, sweetest to be uttered is—J have not lived in vain! 


Angels minister in Heaven and their wings are swift to move | 
To and fro from earth to Eden, doing silent deeds of love. 


God Himself, revealed in Jesus, came to labor even for me! 
He, in garb the meekest, lowliest, wrought works for eternity.” 


Press His cross upon thy bosom, till it stills the aching there,— 
Twine the lilies He has planted, meekly in thy folded hair, 


Then with fervent gladness labor ;—lest the Sun set on To-day, 
And thy life, a wasted treasure, vanish in His pitying ray. 





We submit to the society of those that can inform us, but we 
seek the society of those whom we can inform. And men of genius 
ought not to be chagrined if they see themselves neglected. For, 
when we communicate knowledge, we are raised in our own estima- 
tion, but. when we receive it, we are lowered, That, therefore, 
which has been observed of treason, may be said also of talent, we 
love instruction, but hate the instructer, and use the light, but 
abuse the lantern. 
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THE POCKET BOOK. 





BY CATHARINE M, TROWBRIDGE, 





WE wish, reader, to introduce you to a quiet New England vil- 
lage. In one of its retired streets, is a small and unpretending, but 
neat cottage. A front yard, only a few feet in breadth, separates it 
from the street; yet, small as it is, it is well filled with rose-bushes 
and lilacs, while, in one of the corners adjoining the road, stands a 
locust-tree, and in the other a weeping-willow, To the right of the 
house is a small garden, neatly laid out, and separated from the house 
by a grass-plot about the width of the front yard. A low picket 
fence divides this garden from the side yard. Through the centre 
of the garden is a walk about three feet in breadth, bordered on each 
side by beds of flowers. At the farther extremity of the walk stands 
a venerable maple, under whose spreading branches a rude seat is 
placed. At the time our story commences, a brother and sister are 
seated on this low, wooden bench, engaged in earnest conversation. 
The fair young girl is but sztnen, and her brother is yet in his 
eighteenth year. 

“Oh, Henry ! how can we ever do without you !” exclaimed the 
sister. ‘* The resolution with which I have armed myself to meet 
this event, almost gives way, as the hour of parting draws so near.” 

“Tt is hard to part, sister dear, I know,” replied the young man 
affectionately ; “‘ but then I can’t stay hese always. I must go out 
into the world, sooner ar later, to carve my own fortune and become 
aman.” 

“But don’t forget, Henry, that it takes a great deal to make a 
man—a noble, true, and brave-hearted man.” 

‘“‘T know it, Ellen-; but I will strive to be such an one, I mean 
to be an honest man, at all events—and some one has observed that 
an honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

‘“‘ But the word honest, as understood, comprises vastly more than 
many seem to imagine. To be honest with ourselves, honest with 
our fellow-men, and honest with our Maker, comprises a great deal.” 

‘True enough, no doubt, Ellen. But it seems to me you are 
growing serious and reflecting beyond your years.” 

‘¢ Our precious mother has taught us to think andreflect. It will 
not harm us to take thoughtful and serious views of life, now that 
we are about entering upon its sterner duties ; yet I would not 
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clothe it in sombre hues, but would inspire my own heart and yours 
too, with a cheerful courage as we look forward to an unknown 
future. But we are doing wrong to remain here so long, Henry. We 
forget that we are leaving our mother alone, when she has the best 
claim of any one to the few hours which remain.” 

“True, let us return at once to the house.” 

As they passed up the walk already mentioned, Ellen looked sadly 
upon the flower beds, for she was thinking who would lay them out 
so neatly when Henry was gone. But she refrained from giving 
utterance to the thought ; for she would not embitter those last hours 
by calling to mind all the ways in which she should miss her brother. 
The brother and sister now entered the cottage ; but we will not 
follow them, until we have introduced them more fully to our readers. 

The mother of Henry and Ellen Field. was a widow. They had 
early been deprived of a father’s love and care ; yet they were but 
very partially sensible of the loss which they had sustained, so faith- 
fully had their mother fulfilled the trust which had been imposed 
upon her by the death of her husband. Henry had never left his 
home, or been separated from his mother and sister for any length of 
time’; but on the morrow, this separation, so painful to all parties, 
was to take place. He was to leave, early the next morning, for a 
city about forty miles distant, to fill the situation of clerk in a dry- 
goods store. A friend had obtained this situation for him, and as it 
seemed the best thing that offered, Mrs. Field had given her consent, 
though it was a sad trial for her to part with Henry, and to know 
that he would be subjected to the temptations of a city life. 

But Henry did not go entirely alone to his strange home in a city 
of strangers. One who had been his companion, school-mate and 
friend from his early childhood, was to go with him, Charles Brown, 
the friend of Henry, was also the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow. The anly fraternal tie known to him, was that which bound 
him to a dear and well-beloved sister. It might have been this simi- 
larity in their circumstances which so closely bound together the 
hearts of Henry Field and Charles Brown. Be that as it may, there 
existed a warm friendship between them, and Henry regarded it as 
a most fortunate circumstance that his friend had obtained a situa- 
tion as clerk in the same city. 

‘ When Henry and his sister entered the house that evening, they 
found their mother sitting by a window which overlooked the garden, 
watching for their return. As Henry was to leave early the next 
morning in the stage, his trunk had already been neatly and care- 
fully packed, and every preparation made for his departure ; so there 
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was nothing to interrupt the social intercourse of the lasf evening 
which they expected to spend together in many months. 

‘“<T will not repeat to you, my son,” said Mrs. Field, “‘ the coun- 
sels I have already given you. But there is one thing which I wish 
to bring up before your mind more distinctly than, perhaps, I have 
ever yet done, and this is the importance of doing right for its own 
sake, and not as a matter of mere expediency. You will often hear 
the maxim, ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ and others like it. But I 
would have your virtuous principles rest on a broader and firmer basis _ 
than this of mere expediency.” — 

‘Tt is true that priuciples of virtue and integrity are the best 
guarantee of final success in this life ; for the highest authority 
assures us that ‘Godliness is profitable for all things, having the 
promise of the life which now is, and of that which is to come.’ But 
in this world of contradictions and seeming disordcr, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the right course will, for the time being, seem 
to be the course“most directly opposed to our temporal interests.— 
Under such circumstances as these, the morality of mere expediency 
is apt to fail. Let your morality, my son, be the motality of firm 
principle—of the love of right for its own sake. Do right, even when 
the doing of it seems directly opposed to your temporal interests — 
Such principles as these are the only ones which will be sure to with- 
stand every temptation that can assailthem. I wish to make sure 
of it that your moral principles are built upon this firm foundation. 
While on this subject, I wish to give you one word of caution in 
regard to your friend Charles.” 

Henry started. - ‘‘ Why, surely, mother,” he said, “ you do not 
distrust him ?” 

“He is a very moral young man, I know. You have always been 
intimate friends, and I never have opposed this intimacy. No act 
of his has ever led me to distrust him. But what I fear in his case 
is, that his morality is based on this foundation of expediency. He 
has not, I think, been trained to love to do right for its own sake. 
The motive held up to influence him to virtuous action, has been 
that he might obtain credit and respectability among his fellow-men. 
Now, if the virtuous elements of his character have no firmer basis 
on which to rest, I fear they may not withstand all the various and 
strong temptations of city life. 

“‘ Were you to remain under my watch and care, this cattion 
might be uncalled for ; but I cannot send you so far from me, with- 
out giving you this warning. Should the principles of Charles prove 
too weak to resist the temptations of the new way of life on which 
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you both are about to enter, and should he, in turning aside to any 
path of vice, say ‘ Come, my friend, go with me,’ however alluring 
and seemingly strewn with flowers that path may be, I charge you to 
recall this warning, and say to him,‘ No!’ The confidence you have 
placed in your friend, would make temptation more dangerous, should 
it ever assail you from this quarter.” ' 

‘*T will remember your caution, mother, though I trust it is un- 
necessary,” replied Henry. 

The stage passed Mrs. Field’s at an early hour, As soon as break- 
’ fast was over, Henry went to his room, and bringing down his well- 
filled trunk, placed it just within the gate which opened into the 
street. As he did so, he heard the distant rumbling of the stage, 
and, looking up the street, saw it stop before the door of Charles’ 
home. He hastened into the house, and, calling to his mother, said, 

‘The stage is coming ; it is at Mrs. Brown’s now, and will be 
here in a moment.” 

But there were so many last things to say, that ere the last word 
was spoken, and the last kiss given, the stage drew up before the 
door, and Henry heard Charles calling out, 

‘* Here’s your trunk, Henry, but where are you ?” 

Henry hastened out, and was soon seated beside his friend, Ellen 
stepped to the little gate, and waved her handkerchief after him. — 
Henry, from the window of the stage, returned her waving adieu, 
until a curve in the road and a slight descent hid from his sight his 
much loved home. 

At the foot of this descent, stood a neat brick house. The folds 
of a white curtain, shading one of its front windows, were drawn 
aside, and a pair of soft blue eyes looked out on the passing stage, 
and were moistened by just one little tear when it was hid from their 
view. Lucy May, the owner of the blue eyes, quickly dropped the 
curtain, mentally exclaiming, 

“ Pshaw | what is Henry Field to me more than any other young 
man? But then I love his sweet sister so dearly, it is natural for 
me to feel an interest in him for her sake. Besides, we have spent 
many pleasant hours together.” 

But that tell-tale tear, so uncalled for—how provoking that it would 
come! Asan atonement for it, Lucy resolved that she would not 
think of Henry again for a week, if she could help it. As for Henry, 
he would have looked back on the brick house as earnestly as 
he had done on his own loved home, if he had not feared the 
railery of his companion. As it was, he was obliged to content 
himself with a passing glance. Cupid is -blind,.they say ; at all 
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events, in this instance, two young hearts were loving fondly, neither 
of whom more than half suspected the real truth, 

As it was before our railroads had driven the old lumbering stage- 
coach from the field, our young friends had a long and somewhat 
tedious ride before them. About noon the stage dropped them ata 
small, public house in a retired town, Here they were under the 
necessity of waiting two or three hours for the arrival of another stage 
that would convey them to the place of their destination, which would 
not be reached until late in the evening. We will not follow our 
young friends further. Their first experience of city life, and absence 
from home and loved ones, was similar to that of thousands of others. 

Passing over an interval of seventeen months, let us visit again 
their native village. It is October. The maple, under whose spread- 
ing branches was held the last farewell interview between Henry and 
Ellen, the evening previous to their first separation, had strewn the 
garden with its leaves. Only a few of the more hardy flowers re- 
mained in blossom in Ellen’s beds, for it was the season of the fall- 
ing leaf and the fading flower. 

Henry and Charles were at home. It was their second visit to 
the dear old spot. How they enjoyed their rambles ia the old, fa- 
miliar places—their excursions after nuts and apples, and all the 
simple country pleasures with which they had been familiar from 
their earliest recollection! The home friends enjoyed the visit no 
less than the young men. They could read, in their keen relish for 
their former sports and pleasures, and in their open frankness of 
countenance and manner, the pleasing fact that they remained un- 
corrupted by the temptations and allurements of city life, and that 
they had nothing to conceal from their early friends, To Mrs, Field 
this was a source of heart-felt gratitude, and she strove to lay yet 
broader and firmer the foundation of right principles in her son.— 
Mrs. Brown was no less gratified, and she constantly encouraged her 
son to persevere in the course of virtuous action on which he had 
entered, assuring him, if he did so, the esteem of his fellow-men, and 
success in life would be his sure reward. Externally, the conduct 
of these two young men was equally virtuous and irreproachable, 
while few dreamed that, in the one case, the fair superstructure was 
erected on the sand, while in the other, it had a firm and enduring 


foundation. 
The two weeks of their visit passed but too rapidly. At the earliest 


dawn of a short autumn day, the stage again rumbled through the 
quiet village, bearing away to their city home the two young clerks, 
There were several passengers in the stage beside the young men ; 
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but they were the only ones who ree it at the retired public-house 
already mentioned. 

They had waited there about half an hour, when a country farmer 
drove up in a large lumber wagon, He had been to the city to sell 
his produce, and was returning home. After seeing that the horses 
were properly cared for, he entered the inn, intending to spend an. 
hour there while they fed and rested. Bowing into the room where 
Henry and Charles were seated, he first divested himself of his over- 
coat, which he threw over the back of a chair, and then seated him- 
self before the cheerful fire which was blazing on the hearth. 

The hour which the farmer intended to spend at the inn, had near- 
ly passed away, when a rough and suspicious looking man entered 
the room and took his seat by the fire. The farmer eyed the new- 
comer closely for a few minutes, then rising from his seat, he went 
to the chair over which he had thrown his overcoat, and began to 
examine the pockets of the coat, as if in search tor something. After 
doing this he passed quickly from the room. Finding the landlord, 
he said to him, 

‘Landlord, I have had my pobkeet-book taken from my overcoat 
since I entered this house. One or both of the young men ‘in that 
room must have had a hand in this. ,As I left the room once or 
twice, they hada chance to take it.” 

‘But are you sure that the pocket-book was in your overcoat 
when you entered the house ?” inquired the landlord. 

“Tam quite sure of it,” replied the farmer; “and I want you 
should get an officer and have these young men searched.” 

**T don’t like to take this course,” replied the considerate land- 
lord. ‘“‘ Itis quite likely the young men are innocent, and we should 
be careful how we fix even the stain of suspicion on youthful inno- 
cence. It may be an injury to their characters, if the report gains 
currency that suspicion has rested upon them.” 

*‘T think,” said the farmer, “‘ that there is a probability, a possi- 
bility, to say the least, that these young men have taken my money, 
The safest course is to have them searched, and I shall not be sat- 
isfied unless this course is pursued.” 

‘“‘T think, my friend, you are hasty. They certainly look like res- 
pectable and honest young men.” 

** Appearances are sometimes very deceitful now-a-days,” replied 
the farmer, drily. 

“True—but a young man’s reputation is everything to him, and 
you should consider well before pursuing a course calculated to in- 
jure the reputation of two young men, who, for aught you know, may 
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be innocent and virtuous. If you were so careless as to leave your 
pocket-book in so exposed a place, it looks very likely to me that 
it might have been taken before you reached here.” 

*T am sure it was in my pocket when I entered that room. I 
think I have a distinct recollection of feeling it as I threw my coat 
over a chair. When that suspicious looking man entered the room, 
a few minutes since, it reminded me of my pocket-book, and I deter- 
mined to remove it to a more secure place; but when I looked for 
it, I could not find it. The last comer of course had no opportu- 
nity to take it, so it must have been the young meri. It will not do 
for me to lose my money for a little squeamishness about character 
and reputation ; so they must be searched.” 

When the landlord found that the farmer was immovable in his 
purpose, he ceased to oppose him. Henry and Charles were very, 
indignant when they learned the suspicions which were resting 
upon them. The search of course was unavailing, for the pocket- 
book was many miles from the place where search was made for it. 

When the farmer found that the search was fruitless, he left the 
public house and started for home. The stage arriving soon after, 
Henry and Charles also left. The remainder of their ride passed in 
moody silence ; for the presence of other passengers precluded all 
conversation on the subject of their late unpleasant adventure, and 
they felt no inclination to discuss any other subject. 

Two days after the return of the young men to the city, a farmer 
entered the grocery store of a Mr. Blake, in street. He was 
well known to Mr, Blake as an old customer ; for he was in the habit 
of going to his store for his winter supply of groceries, when he came 
to the city to sell his produce. While the sugar, tea, and coffee 
were being weighed out, a desultory conversation was kept up be- 
tween the merchant and the farmer. At length the farmer asked, 

“Do you know two young men, clerks in this city, by the names 
of Field and Brown ?” 

“Oh, yes !+ Field is clerk in a dry-goods store, two doors below 
here, and Brown is in a store just round the next corner.” 

“ ‘What kind of young men are they ?” 

‘¢ Fine young men, I believe.” 

“‘ They are regarded as honest, are they ?” 

** Yes, strictly so, their employers place great confidence in them.” 

*¢ Perhaps they had better not place too much,” replied the farmer. 

‘Why so ? are you acquainted with the young men ?” 

** Not at all.” 

** Do they belong in your town ?” 
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“No! if I have been rightly informed, they come from a town 
twenty miles distant from the place where I live.” 

‘** What then do you know about them ?” 

“They passed through our place the other day, and they were 
suspected of having robbed a farmer of his pocket-book while they 
were at the tavern waiting for the stage.” 

“Indeed ! What were the circumstances ? and what ground was 
there for such a suspicion ?” 

**It seems the farmer drove up to the tavern while the young 
men were there. ‘ After seeing to his horses, he went into the room 
where they were sitting. As the room was warm, he took off his 
overcoat and threw it over a chair. When he was ready to start for 
home, on taking up his overcoat, he missed his pocket-book. No 
one had been in the room besides these young men ; the farmer’s 
suspicions of course fell on them. They were searched, but nothing 
was found. Still, I believe, the farmer was not quite satisfied. They 
had left the room at least once during the time, and they might have 
hidden the pocket-book in some sly place, from whence they could 
remove it at a future time.” 

“‘ Was the farmer quite sure that the pocket-book was in his over- 
coat when he entered the tavern ?” 

‘*¢ Yes, perfectly sure of it. It seems he thought of it and ascer- 
tained that it was safe when he threw the coat over the chair, When 
he went to put it on again, he thought he would remove the pocket- 
book for greater security to the pocket of his coat, but when he felt 
for it, it was not there.” 

** The landlord is honest, is he ?” 

** Honest, yes. I’ve known him these twenty years, and his fath- 
er before him. If he’s not an honest man, I don’t know where you 
will find one.” . 

“It is a strange story,” said Mr. Blake, musingly. “It looks 
rather suspicious ; yet the young men certainly bear a good charac- 
ter, and I can’t really think they took it.” 

It is but just to the farmer to say, that though his story differed 
in some material points from the real facts in the case, yet it agreed 
exactly with the report of the transaction most current in the village. 
The farmer did not intend either to fulsify or exaggerate. 

‘“* A few hours after, Mr. Blake entered the store of Mr. Grey, 
Henry’s employer. He found him alone in his counting-room.— 
After some conversation on indifferent subjects, he inquired, 

** How long has young Field been with you, Mr. Grey?” 

* About a year and a half.” 


. 
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” He gives good satisfaction, I suppose.” 

&* Yes, very good.” 

*“* And you consider him perfectly trust-worthy P” 

“Perfectly so. I have seldom placed so much confidence in a 
clerk. But why do you make the inquiry ?” 

‘**T have been led to do so by something I have heard to-day. I 
don’t know asI do right to report it. It may be only a piece of 
village gossip after all.” 

“‘Tf it is anything affecting the character of my clerk, I think I 
ought to know it,” replied Mr. Grey. ; 

“So I thought,” returned Mr. Blake ; “ and it is for this reason 
that I have introduced the subject.” He then repeated circumstan- 
tially the story related to him by the farnier. 

*“‘ This does look rather dark,” said Mr. Grey, thoughtfully, after 
_ listening attentively to the story. 

** Yes, it does, I must confess,” said Mr. Blake ; “ yet it would 
be hard to fasten the act upon the young men, if they are not guilty.” 

“True ; but on the other hand, so many instances have occurred 
of late in which employers have been defrauded by those in whom 
they have placed perfect confidence, that it seems no more than pru- 
dent to keep a sharp look out. I hardly know what to do. Do you 
think the farmer has related the story to any one else in the city ?” 

“IT think not. He was not here long. I have known him for 
years, and it would be more natural for him to mention it to me than 
to any one else. 

“* Perhaps, then, it will not become generally known here, if we 
hush the matter up. If I should think it policy to get rid of Henry, 
I would not spread a report injurious to his character ; for after all 
he may be innocent.” - 

“* Exactly so. I think you are right, Mr. Grey, and I will not 
mention what I have heard to any one else.” 

During that afternoon, the same story, through another channel, 
reached the ears of Mr, Cook, Charles’ employer. 

A few days after this, as Heats was returning home from the store 
at night, he met George Butler, a clerk in a store not far from Mr. 
Grey’s, with whom he had a slight acquaintance. Butler was a 
young man of pleasing address and winning manners. He had tried 
to obtain the friendship of Henry and Charles from. their first com- 
ing into the city. Though he was certainly in some respects an 
agreeable companion, yet Henry distrusted him. He had more than 
once tried to persuade Charles and himself to accompany him to places 
which Henry thought it improper to visit, and he felt that he was 
not a safe companion. 
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As Butler met Henry that evening, he said, 

‘¢ Well, Field, it seems you and Brown met with quite an adventure 
the other day when returning from your visit home.” 

Henry started, and said, ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

‘“‘ Mean ? I mean that affair of the pocket-book, of course.” 

‘** But how did you hear anything about that ?” asked Henry. 

“‘ Oh, the rumor of it reached my ears, a day or two since.” 

**T should like to know by what means such a report was hrought 
here.” 

“TI can’t satisfy you on that point. Perhaps a bird of the air 
brought it. At all events, it is floating about in this vicinity. I 
declare, it is almost amusing, to think that two such honest young 
men as you and Charles should be accused of sucha thing. The 
idea is so absurd, it is enough to make one smile to think of it. But,” 
he added, in a graver tone, ‘I hope this report will not reach the 
ears of your employer ; for it may be a disadvantage to you, if it 
should.” 

‘As we are innocent, it can do us no serious injury, I think,” re- 
plied Henry. 

“‘T am not quite so sure of that. You don’t know the world yet.” 

Henry returned home a good deal troubled. The more he thought 
about the matter, the more clearly he saw that this suspicion resting 
upon him, unfounded as it was, might prove injurious to his charac- 
ter and his future prospects. He started for the store the next 
morning in a troubled mood. Nor was his uneasiness of mind at all 
diminished, when, as he entered the store, Mr. Grey addressed him, 
saying, 

“Will you step this way, Henry ? I wish to have a few moments’ 
conversation with you,” é 

Henry felt that the eyes of his master were fixed earnestly upon 
him ; and for a moment his own were cast down to the ground ; but 
he soon rallied with the reflection that he had committed no act that 
should make him fear to meet the gaze of any honest man. 

“T am sorry to inform you,” said Mr. Grey, after an awkward 
silence of two or three minutes, “ that business is so dull, I do not 
require the services of all my clerks, and as the others have a prior 
claim, I shall be obliged to discharge you.” 
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HON. JOSEPH M. WRIGHT, Governor of Indiana. 


Sein wih aol Nad tae eaalindeis ol omaschta sa be found in our American Almanac, furnished 
gts y Prades rey where, Price 2% cents a box. Five boxes for One Dollar, 





AYER'S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For the rapid Curé of 
Ooughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Asthma, and Consumption. 


This remedy has won for itself such notoriety for its cures of every Variety of Sane a ig by it is entire! 

wanecessary to recount the evidences of its virtues in any community where it pe? been emplo wide is the fi 

of its usefulness, and so numerous the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the Sotntey abounds in persons pub- 
Mely knowu, who have been restored from alarming and even desperate di of the lungs by its use. When once tried, 
its rhabiie oe loneer over ve other medicine of its kinc is “— apparent te to escape observation, and where its virtues are knowa 
the public tate what antidote to employ for the and dangerous affections of the pulmon: 

which are pedro Ay our er ay And not only\in idable atts attacks upon the lungs, but for the anise pales of 

Hoarseness, &e., and for Children, it ts the pleasantest and safest medicine that can be obtained. 


These Preparations Manufactured by 
DR. JAMES COC. AYER, 
PRAOTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Bold at wholesale d retailed by all respectable 
throaght ibe Ualed talon the British Rovertoan, Provioos, eaiee, Goat and the Inlependent Rapubiies of 
South America, ins soli Sy Dealers sa ModScine tn Use Peta of toe Kast sen batten, Guinn, Feohans ond th 
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WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE! 


The Subscribers are selling all deseriptions of goods, in their line at much taps didn ts Seld prices 
FINE WATCHES. . 
ROBERT ROSKILL. AND DAVID TAYLOR'S CHRONOMETERS, 
With Certificates from the Maker with each; Watch. Warranted perfect time-keepers. 


COOPER’S DUPLEX and LEVER WATCHES, in Hunting and Magio Cases. 
INDEPENDENT SECONDS, and Quarter Seconds, Watches, for timing horses, in Open and 


Hunting Cases. 


Ladies’ Watches, in Enamel Cases, and set with Diamonds. 
Ladies’ Fine Gold Watches, in Hunting and Open Face, at all prices and all styles, from $25.00 


to $125.00. > 


Magic Watches, that may be changed into three different styles. 


WATCHES WHICH WIND UP AWD SET THE HANDS WITHOUT THE USE OF A KEY. 


Gold Lepine Watches, as low as $25; Fine Gold Detached Levers, $30 to$50; Enameled Hunting, for La- 
dies, $35 to $75 ; Gold English Watches, full jeweled, $40 to $85; Gold English Hunting Watches, full Jew- 


eled, $60 to $150; Silver Patent Lever Watches, as low as $16: Silver Detached Levers, $14; 


styles of Watches correspondingly low: 


and all other 


yo 





A General Assortment of Diamond Work, Diamond Ear Rings, Pins, Finger Rings, 


and Crosses. Diamond Work made to Order. 





JEWELRY. 


All styles of Chains, Gold Seals, and Keys, Pure Gold Rings for Wedding Rings, Gold Pens and Pencils, 


Gold Spectacles, Gold and Silver Thimbles, Bracelets, Har Rings, and Pins. 


/ 


SILVER. WARH, (Warranted Standard.) 


Silver Tea Sets, Pitchers, Silver Cups and Goblets, § 


, Forks, Napkin Rings, Pie Knives, Cake Knives 


and Forks, Sets of Knife, Fork, and Spoon for Children, Fruit Knives and rt Knives in cases, &c. Watches 


and Jewelry exchanged. 


REPAIRS.—AIl kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 


SQUIRE, 


LANDER & CO., 


NO. 97 FULTON STREET, N. Y,, 


Near William Street. 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, and MODEL MELODEONS, 
Made by MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 


The following are extracts from the opinions of several leading musicians and organists who have seen and ex- 


amined them : 


‘Thev are decidedly superior to any others with which 
Tam acquainted.’’—LowELL Mason. 

‘The most satisfactory result of reed appliance that 
has.come under my observation.’’—Gxo, Jas. WEBB. 

“Superior to any that I have yet examined,’’—Gzo. 
F. Roor. 

‘* You are certainly, producing Melodeons which in all 
desirable characteristics are, so far as I can perceive, 
faultless.’’—Wa. B. Brapsury. 

‘*By far the best and pleasantest-toned reed instru- 
ment which I have ever seen.’’—W-a. Maton. 

“Very mach supéridr to any reed instramént which I 
have ever seen, either in this country or in Europe,’’— 
Gustave SatTer. 

**T have no doubt that your ‘Organ Harmonium’ will, 
as it, deserves, be bfought into general use in our 
churches,’’—B. F.. BAKER. 

‘They far exceed the expectations I had formed, in 
tone, finish, and mechanism.’*—JouN H. Witcox. 

**In every respect they are far superior to any. thing I 
haye ever seen of the kind, either in Europe or America.’ 
—GEO. WAshROURNE MORGAN. 

‘‘Thave never seen a reed instrument so effective as 
your ‘ Organ Harmonium.’ ’’—Henry SrepuHen CUTLER. 





‘* They far surpass all other instruments of the kind 
which have come under my observation.’’—C, ZERRAHM. 

‘¢ The ne plus ultra of reed instruments.” —G. W. Pratt. 

¢ Ja pa opinion they have, not been equalled. by any 
manufactured.’’—S, A. BANCROFT. 

“Far in advance of any Melodeon I have ever before 
seen.’’—-W. R, Bancocx. 

“They are the most petiect instruments of the kind 
manufactured, so far as I know.’’—Epwin Bruce. 

‘<I do freely and cheerfully admit it is the best I have 
seen.’’—R. D. MCARTAUR. 

“Far superior to any I have ever seen.’’—W, F. Sumr- 


WIN 

Mr. W, B. Bradbury, the distinguished composer and 
musician, thus gives a general answer to the numerous 
inquiries received by him, regarding organs, etc. 

‘* | have received several letters of late, asking my ad- 
vice, about organs for small churches—organs worth 
from three to seven or eight hundred dollars. I am ful- 
ly of opinion that the ‘Organ Harmonium,’ made by Ma- 
son & Hamlin, of Boston, is in every respect a most desira- 
ble instrument for the church. In purity of tone, variety 
and powEr, it seems to me preferable to any organs that 
I have seen costing double the money.’’—[See NV. Y. Mu- 
sical Review of Jan. 26. 


Price of Melodeons, from 860 to $200 | Price of Organ Harmonium, - $350 
&@ Before concluding a purchase of Melodeons. please send for our circulars, which will be forwarded to any 
add ss free, on application to the undersigned. Sole Agent in New-York, 8. T. GORDON, 297 Broadway. 
MASON & HAMLIN, Cambridge-st, (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass, 
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THE GREAT PIANO, 


MELODKON, AND Musi ESTABLISHMENT, 


HORACE WATERS, Agent. 


No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


+? +s? 





The largest assortment of Pianos, MeLopgeons, Musica. INstRUMENTS AND Musica MercHan- 
vise of all kinds in the United States. Pianos from TEN different manufactories, comprising 
those of every variety of style, from the plain, neat and substantial 6 1-2 octaves, in Walnut. or 
Rosewood Cases, from $150, to $200, to those of the most elegant finish up to ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. No house in the Union can compete with the above in the number, variety and cele- 
brity of its instruments, nor in the Extremely Low Prices at which they are sold. 


HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, 


with or without Iron Frames, possessing in their improvements of over strings and action, a 
length of scale, power and compass of tone equal to the Grand Piano, united with the beauty 
and durability of structure of the square Piano. They are justly pronounced by the Press and 
by the first Musical Masters to be equal to those of any other manufacturer. They are built of 
the best and most thoroughly seasoned material, and guaranteed to stand the action of every cli- 
mate, This house has the Sole Agency of 


T. GILBERT & CO. CELEBRATED PREMIUM PIANOS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE ZOLIAN. 


HALLETT i COMSTONS, WOODWARD & BROWNS, AND JACOB CHICKERINGS, 


AND OTHER BOSTON PIANOS. 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANOS, 
AN ELEGANT INSTRUMENT FOR SMALL ROOMS. 


Each Instrument guaranteed to give satisfaction or purchase money refunded. Second Hand 
Pianos at Great Bargains, constantly in store, price from $30 to $140. 

Sole Agency of S. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS, (tuned to the equal temperament) 
to which was recently awarded the First Premium, at the National Fair, Washington, D, C. Price 
from $45 to $150. Double Bank Melodeons, $200. ; 

HORACE WATERS’ MELODEONS, superior instrument in tone,touch and durability of 
make. (Tuned to the equal temperament.)’ Melodeons of all other styles and makes. 

MARTIN'S GUITARS, BROWN’S Harps, Flules, Violins, and Musical Instruments of all 
kinds. A large discount to Schools, Teachers, Churches and Clergymen. The trade supplied on 
the most liberal terms. 

MUSIC :—One of the largest and best selected catalogues of Music now published, comprising 
many of the choice and most popular airs of the day; among them are found the universally 
popular productions of THOMAS BAKER, r 

is" Music sent by mail to all parts of the country, post paid. Particular and personal attention 
paid to all orders received by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed in every instance. Pianos and Me- 
lodeons for rent, and rent allowed on purchase. Pianos and Melodeons for sale on monthly pay- 
ments. Second-Hand Pianos taken in exchange for new. 


fe General and select Catalogues and Schedule of prices forwarded to all parts of the 
country by mail. 
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JOHN S. WILLARD, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


Vooking Glasses, Portrait and Picture Frames, 
FRENCH AND ‘GERMAN JLOOKING GLASS PLATES, 
WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
Gilt Moldings, Fine Whiting, Glue, Glaziers’ Diamonds, Gold Leaf, and Sand Paper, 
RICH ORNAMENTED GILT MANTEL AND PIER FRAME GLASSES 


AND OVALS, AND WINDOW CORNICES, 
Always on hand, and made to order. 


WAREHOUSE, 440 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
(Between Chatham and Madison Streets.) 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT! 
AN EXTERNAL REMEDY FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


In curing Rheumatism, Piles, Salt Rheum, Old Sores, Serofulous Affections, Burns, Cuts, Bruises, Spraima, 
Sicalds, &c., nothing can equal it in speed and efficacy. We have the experience of Millions to prove this faet, 
Farmers in every section of the country, keep and use it constantly. Manufacturers have their factories supplied 
with it for the use of their hands. Livery-stable keepers use it upon their horses in preference-to any ether 
Liniment. Families find it profitable to always have a bottle handy. Travelers carry it in their carpet bags 
fm case of a “‘ smash up.” iners will find it invaluable to them im all cases where an external remedy can be 
applied. For Horses and other Animals, it is the greatest Liniment ever used for the eure of Spavin, Splims, 
Ring-bone, Fistula, Sprains, Poll-evil, Soratches, Cracked Heel, Sweney, &e. 

PRICES—25 Crs., 60 Ors., and $1. SOLD EVERYWHERE. Use the Mexican ee 

iz” PRINCIPAL OFFICES—Panthoon Buildings, 343 Broadway, N. Y., and corner of and Mazket 
Siesete, Bt. Louis, Mo. 





G. W. WESTBROOK, Sele Prepriceter. 


A ie 2 BRR a eg 


FOR THE OURE OF 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, THROAT, AND LUNG DISEASES. 


DR. CURTIS’S HYGEANA. 


FS . TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Epitor Prcarune—Some four months ago, I read « notice in your paper concerning a new method of Inh» 
lation, introduced by Dr. Curtis, of your city—and I was induced to teal to you wneeme me a package— 
(you will remember the ciroumstance probably.) Well, sir, I had heen wasting away with diseased lgngs for 
two years—and at the time I received the package, was h night and day with a distressing cough, and 
expectorated frightfully. I had reduced my system very much by’ taking medicines, until I became so weak 
that the going up of one flight of stairs was enough to compel me to rest upon my bed for two hours. Every- 
body, physicians and all, said I had the consumption. I wish to say to you that I have been atly benefited 
by Dr. Curtis’ mode of inhalation, and believe it the only true method af inhaling the lungs, for the simple reason 
that you are inhaling the remedy at every breath you draw, while with the other modes you only inhale two or 
three times a day—soI am told. If your have friends situated as I was, Ibeg you fo tell them that I am 
nearly cured by using only three ge air oe T have increased in weight, appetite, spirits, and in my whole 
goed ere ee aneaney- _ have taken ro paper for two | ae and we. could not get along withous 

weekly visi ou will remember me as your old corres lent—Fai Dy 

St. Louis, June 16th, 1855. . ae Ry en 


; ‘ ; Resecca C. Capos. 
Mrs. Cadmus is an old correspondent of the Picayune, and we have taken the liberty of publishing her letter, 


for two reasons—first, we are convinced that there is a great deal of humbug ticed under the name of inha- 
lation, and we feel it a duty to the suffering invalid to state what is known to be the truth, thet land-sharks may 
be shunned—and secondly, we are acquainted with Dr. Curtis, and believe him to bea man of talent and integ 


rity.—Ep. Pic. 
DR. CURTIS’S INHALING. VAPOR. 


Dn. Jonns, one of the most celebrated Ph in New York, writes as follows :— 
Dr. Curtis—Dear Sir—Having witnessed the excellent effects of your Hr@ans, on Jnnatina Hroxam 
Vapor AnD CuErry Syrup, in a case of Chronic Bronchitis, and being much in favor of counter-irritation in 
affections of the throat, bronchial tubes and lungs, I can therefore cheerfully recommend your Medicated A 


ratus, as being ‘the most convenient and effectual mode of ey anything of the kind I have ever seen. PNe 





doubt thousands of persons may be relieved, and many ‘ by using your remedies. You are at liberty te 
use this in any way you may think proper. Respectfully yours, C. JOHNS, M. D. 
The Inhaler is worn on the b No. 609 Houston-st., N. Y. 


4 ke : 
being sufficient to evaporate Pemen | under the linen, without the least inconvenience—the heat of the body 


Price only $3 ack p [ . 
thronghout the Unite ige: including inhaler. Sold by Cunris & Co, 343 Broadway, N. Y., and by Druggiets 


N. B.—Dr. Curtis's Hygeana is the ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE ARTICLE; all others 
imitations , or vile and INJURIOUS counterfeits, Shunthem asyouwould POISON. sae 
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PRINCE & CO”v’S 


IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


The Oldest Establishment in the U.S. Employing Two Hundred Iien, 
and Finishing Eighty Instruments per week. 
Between 17,000 and 18;000 of these Instruments have been finished, and are now in use, 
The latest improvement in our Melodeons is the 
Dt. VD. BW ..4e Bg 
Secured.to us. by.Letters Patent, 22nd May, 1855, By means of this Swell, Solo. Passages may be 


played with the full power of the Instrument, while the Accompaniment isisoft aud subdued. | Here 
after, all Melodeons made by us will be furnished with this attachment without extra charge. 


Eztract from the Commercial Advertiser, July 27th, 1855. . 

“ Messrs. Prince -& Co. could realize a handsome fortune by disposing of rights to other manufacturers to use 
their new improvement, but as.they prefer to make it a feature in their Instruments, it can only be obtained by 
purchasing one of their manufacture.’’ f 

It is eight years since we commenced the manufacture of this now celebrated Musical: Instrument, 
during which time we have finished and sold nearly Highteen Thousand. Voluntary testimonials 
in favor of our Instruments, from the most distinguished Professors of Music, in different parts of 
the United States, have from time to time been received. Thus far, we havesaid but little, and our 
advertisements were seldom seen, for the reason, that’we could not supply the demand. We have 
lately erected.one of the largest and most perfect Manufacturing Establishments in the Uniied 
States, and we now think we can fill orders promptly. We give one of the latest testimonials we 
have received. 

“Geo. A. Prince & Co.,—Gentlemen,—The Double Reed Melodeon has arrived, and a most charming Instrument 
itis. It hasbeen playedon by, Wallace, Dr Hodges, Wm. Mason. anda host of others, and they all pronounce it 
one of the most beautiful-toned Reed Instruments they have ever touched. Very respectfully, James F. Haw.” 

We are notjaware that the above mentioned Melodeon is in any particular superior to those we 
are daily finishing, and we can assure those who are inclined to favor us with their orders, that they 
will be furnished with an Instrument equallyas good. Our Instruments are all finished in Rose 
wood Cases, and the workmanship is of the very best quality. 

Prince & Co.’s Organ Melodeon is an entirely new Instrument, and is well adapted for Churches, 
Public Schools, &¢.. It contains four full sets of reeds and eight stops, connecting with one manual 
or key boards These stops are :—lIst, Diapason Treble; 2d, Diapason Bass; 3d; Double Diapason 
Treble; 4th, Bourdon; 5th, Hautboy; 6th, Bassoon; 7th, Principal Treble, and 8th, Principal Bass, 

It has also the pateng “ Divipep Swe.t,” and one and _a half octaves of foot pedals counccting 
with the key board. This large number of stops, with the additional pedal bass, makes it the moss 
complete Reed Instrument ever manufactured, 

The pedal key board can be used or, removed at the pleasure of the performer. The beltows has 
a handle to be worked by another person; and also.a pedal. by which the performer may blow for 
himself. There.are also two swell pedals; one to be used when the performer blows for himself, 
and the other when he is furnished with a blower. The case is of handsome rosewood and presents 
a beautiful exterior, 

The volume of tone produced by this Instrument is equal to that of an $800 organ. To prevent 
imitations, measures have been taken to secure a patent, 


LIST OF PRICES. 
IN PORTABLE CASE? 


Four octave, Melodeon, extending from, 0. to CO, - =.= +4600 
Four and a half octave Melodeon, extending from GO toF, - - 4000 
Five octave Melodeon, extending fromE'toF),- - - - + 7500 
Five octave Melodeon, double:reed, extending from FtoF, - . 130 00 


IN PIANO. CASE: 
Five octave Melodeon, extending from F to F, - -© «© +100 00 
Six octave Melodeon, extendingfromFtoF, - + - = = 13000 
Five octave Melodeon, double reed, extending from FtoF, - - 160 00 
Organ Melodeon, (for churches.) five octaves, eight stops, one and a 
half octave pedals four sets ofreeds, - - - - - = 36000 
Just Published, “‘ PRINCE’S COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR FOR THE IMPROVED MELODEON,” to which is added 
Favorite Airs, Voluntaries, and Chants, arranged expressly for this Instrument, Price 75 cts. \ 
Agents.for the Sale.of our Melodeons may be found in all the principal cities and towns of the 
nited States and Canadas. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, and No: 87 Fulton-st., N.Y. 
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INTERESTING AND EXCITING. 


Now Ready.. 


THE WAR IN KANSAS: 


OR, A 


ROUGH TRIP TO THE BORDER, 


AMONG NEW HOMES AND ASTRANGE PEOPLE. 


Re ce . DOUGLAS Bi ‘a Fda i 


12mo. Cloth: Llustrated by Dallas. Price $1." 


CONTENTS: 
Off to the War, - Old Man Parson’s Fight, 
Incidents by the way, .. Heroines of the War, 
A Hard One for the Author, Ae Petti 
A Booneville Hotel, Old Sally and: Her Driver, 
‘A Cute Yankee Trick, The.Free Commander, 
A Border Ruffian, Free State Side of the War, 
The Free State General, Seven in a Bed. 
A Terrible Alternative, Bowie-Knives and Pistols, 


Red Skins and Indian Yarns,The Heroes of the War. 
Major Ramrod’s Adyenture, Yankee Wit, 

Ducking a Baby, 4 Missouri Bagecity 
News-Hunting in Westport, What 8 Rifles Cost, 
The Barber neee. A Prairie } 
Pro-Slavery Side of the War, The Shooting of Barber, 
History of Wakarusa War, . A-visit-tothe Widow Barber. 
Gathering of the Clans, A Heart-rending 


Yonica tea “femeterchiot te Woes, 

sis at of the Wes 

Shannon in the Camp, Shoot, but take Good Aim. 

Besieged Won't Surrender, An Arkansas Yarn, 

Christmas in Kansas, The Borderer Backs Do 

A Mysterious Eplatle, Can be Taken ? 

Kansas Emigration, Fi of 

Shooting the Wrong Man, What’sin the Wind, 

Coleman's Narrative, What Kansas N 

Kills Dow, Border Kuffian’s Better Half, 

Lr Law Threatened, h but no Ruffian, 

The Jolly Man’s Story, The Momentous Question 
Pub: 


DERBY & JACKSON, 
119 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
And for sale by Booksellers and-Agente everywhere. 


Kansas,| A Race for Life, 


(GREEN MOUNTAIN. GIRLS. 


A STORY OF VERMONT. 
BY BLYTHE WHITE, JR. 


One Vol. I2%m6. Illustrated. Price $1 25, 


“Who ever breathed the air of those Green Moun 
or heard of their sons, that will not glory in the illustration 
of thecharacter of their girls. That of Alida Blythe, is one 
to be dof. Qan any daughter of America read it, and 
to call her sister? The coldest heart will throb 
eye will moisten—and every one will sympa- 
thize with her misfortunes, What soul will not expand, as 
it follows the saddened path of her daughter, or will not 
oe and weep by turns, as the characters of these Green 

ountain Girls are unfolded. If any one can study that 
of Mary Tharp, and not love her, he is not mortal, nor is he 
more, for angels do, How many hearts will bleed as the 
read the early history of Luthella Brandon, or rejoice as it 
is developed with her.noble character, I cannot say, but I 
can exercise the Yankee ie and guess. I guess that 
none will and not feel the heart warming with pride, 
to think that she is a true specimen of the genuine Green 
Monntain Girls,”—Avthor's Introduction, _ 


CONTENTS. , 


Vermont.in the Olden Times, Plans to Entrap a Partner. 
'Yankee Smugglers, Escape, Pursuit and Capture 
The First Kiss, A’ Bteeple-Chase, Six to 
Story —_ to be interesting, Arrest—Trial—Oonviction, 
Woman frightened & angry, Flight in woods at Midnight, 
Mary hugs Michael, Alida followed by Wolves, 
Jvuurney over the ‘Mountains, Going out in the wide world, 
Looking through the Grates, Search of a Lost Sister, 
Toasting the Happy Pair, Luthella meets'a Wolf, 

The White Phantom, A Parings and Huskings 
e Old Bell and its Tones, 


Death of the ae, Tears from a Stone’s Heart, 
Wonder succeeds Wonder, Mountain road and precipices 
The Lost Man on the Ice, Terrible Death, 


Very short, but full of Fire, The Storm Fiend's Serenade, 
A Mountain Thunderstorm, Plunge, browning & Rescue, 
A Night Long to Remember, A Wedding, and the End. 


“DERBY & JACKSON. Publishers, 
119 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Single Copies sent by Mail, post-paid, 


THE INDE 


Single Copies sent by Mail, post paid. 


PENDENT. 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD! 


(Having more reading matter than any other.) 
Is published weekly in the quarto form, and has a larger circulation than any other religious 


paper of a similar class. Nearly 


THREE THOUSAND NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


have been added to our lists since the first of January last, and we are now increasing at the rate 


of TWO HUNDRED ‘A WEEK on an average! 


Such suceess has never been known in the 


history of religious journalism. The following are some of the distinguished writers who are 
engaged to contribute weekly to the columns of The Independent, vi 


REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
GOV. LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MR. CLARENCE COOK, 
MINNIE MYRTLE, 


, Viz: 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
M. LOUIS CZERNATORY, 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
DEAN, 
ANNIE H., 


And numerous others, Also; CORRESPONDENTS from all sections of the Union; from 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Itdly,and the Holy Land, have been engaged to furnish 


us with news and intelligence from all quarters o 


f the globe. Our 


‘PRICES CURRENT AND REPORTS OF THE MARKETS 
(including the Cattle Market) are weekly furnished by experienced men, expressly for this jour- 


nal, and challenge competition for accuracy. 


The 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 


articles of The Inde 
ness, and who has facilities: for information ‘such 
TERMS—By mail, $2 a year) in advance. 


are written by a down-town merchant, who is engaged in active busi- 


as cannot be surpassed. 
Specimen Nomsens sent gratis. 


ADvertisements—A limited number will be taken at one shilling per line each insertion. 


Money'sent by mail at out risk. Office 


22 Beekman-st., New York: 
JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher. 
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( 524 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,’ y 
t > 
oS Havina removed to their MAGNIFICENT NEW STORE, in the Marble Block, opposite #3) 
} + 
a - the St. Nicholas Hotel, are now prepared to exhibit to their friends and the Public the most 
¥, complete assortment of ») 
iS Re 
4 RICH AND ELEGANT CARPETIN G 
es ever offered in the City. Their facility for displaying their Goods enables Purchasers to see 4 
$: what they are buying, which is a great desideratum in this great Metropolis. Their Stock > 
ee consists of Rich Mosalc Carpets, which defy any one to-describe. The Public are there- A 
\@a fore respectfully requested to examine their Stock, which will be freely shown at all times. BJ 
* 4 
¥ Ritch Mlosaic Carpets in one Gutire Square, - 
2 RICH MEDALLION VELVET CARPETS, & 
@ | i 
, \ Rich Velvet Aubusson, Axminster Carpets, Tapestry, Brussels, 3 Ply, ‘4 
\e AND ALL OTHER .CARPETS.-FOUND IN CARPET STORES. 9 
SS TOGETHER WITH A LARGE STOCK OF 4 
¢ RICH AND ELEGANT OIL CLOTHS | 
‘- Py ‘4 . 
?: AND ALL CHOICE GOODS USUALLY FOUND IN CARPET STORES FOR SALE ON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS Ss 
:: N.B.--HAIR AND SPRING MATTRESSES MADE TO ORDER. 4 
. f Mi ° 
ss pean ye) 
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